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federal gold. There was a balance in the Treasury of substantial propor-
tions, and the Secretary announced he would endeavor to put it at the
disposal of business by a simple device. He offered to redeem various
classes of the public debt in gold at a premium if bonds were submitted
immediately. He urged instant action and enforced his urgings by stress-
ing the very temporary character of his offer. This policy he had an-
nounced on Wednesday September 23.5 He also ordered the New York
Assay office to send a large amount of its bullion to the Philadelphia
mint to be coined and made ready to relieve the shortage of specie.
Wherever he could, he moved supplies of coin into active markets. The
Secretary further made use of authority to pay out gold in purchase of
foreign silver no longer acceptable in the United States as coin. He
spent a good deal of money for this in New Orleans, thus easing the
specie shortage there. The Secretary of the Interior joined the effort
by investing nearly a million dollars of Indian trust funds in state stocks,
thereby throwing that much more cash into circulation.
These aids unfortunately had their limits. During the last week of
September the Treasury received only $660,000 and paid out $1,666,000.
This could not go on very long. Cobb was further disturbed because he
must make up his estimates for the coming year, and he had no idea
what the revenue would be in these troubled times. He wrote to the
collectors to get statistics and received a welter of them. For example,
Schell, the collector at New York, got each merchant to estimate on the
probable foreign imports for the next year and a half. Cobb now began
to come back to the Treasury Department after the usual late afternoon
dinner, between three and four, and labor far into the night.6
The first of October provided some encouragement. The 3rd, on
which much commercial paper was due, passed safely. Also the October
shipment of gold arrived on the to-be-famous Star of the West. But this
relief was only temporary. The balance in the Treasury continued to
fall, and at the end of the first fortnight in October Cobb had to stop
redemptions and disbursements. On October 13 eighteen New York
banks suspended, and that night the rest agreed not to open on the
morrow. Boston followed, and the panic was on. Railroads, manu-
facturers, merchants, banks, and brokers collapsed. Thousands lost
their jobs. The daily transactions of the New York clearing house fell
from $28,000,000 to $8,000,000.7